THE   LIFE   OF   JAMES   RAMSAY   MACDONALD

a Lowlander of Lossiemouth, his father a MacDonald,
a Highlander from the Black Isle of Ross. The two
strains were to conflict in him till the end of his days,
He was to be both a mystic and a rationalist, a visionary
idealist yet a soberly practical man of affairs, recklessly
adventurous yet cautious almost to a fault. Himself a
deeply religious man, for whom, as he was himself one
day to write of a dead colleague,

"the spirit . . . was the grand crowned authority of life,"

he yet worked enthusiastically for some years for the
South Place Ethical Society, and was reluctant to have
his children baptised. He was all but one of those whom
he once himself described as

"the people who have not lost communion with the mystic
things of life, the people of witcheries, the people who see
in the dark, the people who are only half born into the
delusion which men call Time and Space,"

yet he was a first-rate organiser who spent his working
life among Blue-Books and Committees. lie was a
business man with the artistic temperament. On the
political platform he was often the Highlander, excitable,
provocative, self-forgetful and self-revealing, abounding
in the poetic imagery appropriate to remote objectives.
In the council chamber he was always the Lowlander,
shrewd, shy, cautious, sparing of words, tolerant only of
the practicable, a relentless master of detail, essentially
a Moderate. Feminine in his sensitiveness, he could yet
be as ruthless as a captain of industry.

"I saw," says one who knew him in early days, " the subtlest
casuistry against a background of transparent sincerity."

There was a day, during the General Election of 1931, on